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GOOD WORDS.—VI. 
The vigour of life must come from the meetings 
Sor worship, and we need to make these the glowing 
centers of spiritual life. EDWARD GRUBB. 


Spoken in London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. 


THE VOYAGE. 

“ Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it East or blow it West, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a higher Will 

To stay or speed me; trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within His sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so; 
And blow it East or blow it West, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 
—C. A. Mason. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—L. 
PITTSBURG, QUAKER CITY, COLUMBUS. 

Philadelphia bade me a smiling good-bye when I 
set my face westward, for the 18th was an ideal win- 
ter day, clear and cold, with enough snow left to 
double the brightness of the sunbeams. I stopped 
long enough in Lancaster to learn that the Friends’ 
Association there is still holding interesting meetings, 
and then spent the evening in Harrisburg with a fam- 
ily of isolated Friends, purposing to leave that city 
at 11.55 p.m., but the weather had grown much colder 
and all the trains were therefore behind time. Mine 
did not come along until nearly three o’clock, but in 
the meantime I took several naps. I was soon sound 
asleep in my comfortable berth, and did not leave it 
until nine o’clock. I had no idea until I saw the 
morning papers that the mercury was 20 degrees be- 
low zero in the region I passed through in the night. 

The Friendly population in Pittsburg is constantly 
changing. Two or three families that attended Joel 
Borton’s meeting nearlya year agoare nowliving else- 
where, but others have moved in to take their places, 
and Samuel P. S. Ellis, Carnegie Building, endeav- 
ors to keep in touch with them all. A meeting was 
held at his home on Third-day evening, the 19th, at 





which twenty-seven were present, although the 
streets were very icy. After those assembled had 
been introduced to one another, and some time had 
been spent in conversation, Samuel Ellis read my 
minute from Buckingham Monthly Meeting, indorsed 
by Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and we then had a 
meeting for worship lasting half an hour. At the 
close of this a Friend present read Charles Lamb’s 
description of a Quaker meeting. We then held an in- 
formal conference, in which several participated, one 
of the most active being a member of the other 
branch of Friends. The subjects discussed were the 
“Inner Light,” and the present attitude of Friends 
toward music, with the reasons why they object to 
music in a meeting for worship. 

No effort was made to start an association, for the 
Friends in Pittsburg are widely scattered, but the way 
is now open for any concerned Friend to hold a meet- 
ing in this city. The meeting formerly held by Or- 
thodox Friends, at the home of Benjamin Lightfoot, 
is now held every First-day morning, at eleven 
o’clock, at the rooms of the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Some of our members have attended this, 
and have been cordially welcomed. The meetings 
are conducted in the same manner as our own. 

On Fourth-day the steady rain made the icy streets 
still more slippery, but I left Pittsburg a little after 
noon and reached Quaker City at eight o’clock, being 
eared for by kind friends at both ends of the route. 
A three hours’ wait in Wheeling afforded a good op- 
portunity for writing letters to some of the dear ones 
left behind me. 

In and near Quaker City is all that is left of 
Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, all the meetings hav- 
ing been discontinued except Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, which is very small. The meeting house is on 
a bleak hill, about a mile from the town, and in win- 
ter the meetings are held in private houses. A First- 
day school lesson follows the meeting. An appointed 
meeting for worship was held at the home of Rachel 
L. Doudna (sister of Levi Benson), on Fifth-day 
afternoon. As the streets were very slippery, and 
the rain came down steadily, only a few Friends gath- 
ered, but a blessing seemed to rest upon the meeting. 
At five o’clock I took the train for Columbus. The 
streams were much swollen and were full of floating 
ice, so that the cars went very slowly over all 
bridges, but we reached Columbus safely only half 
an hour late. 

On Sixth-day I dined with one Friend’s family and 
took tea with another, and on Seventh-day morning 
called at the home of a third. On Sixth-day evening 
a meeting was held at the home of John E. Carpen- 
ter, which was conducted in much the same way as 
the Pittsburg meeting. Sixteen persons were present, 
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and the conference was full of life. The Friends 
here have organized an association which meets 
monthly on First-day afternoons, with an attendance 
of from fifteen to twenty. Four of the members be- 
long to the Orthodox Friends. One of these is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the Ohio State University, 
and another is principal of the Columbus High 
School. The active part taken by these two has 
added much to the interest of the association. The 
oldest member is James McGrew, who is past eighty. 
Although he has been blind for several years, he goes 
about with very little assistance, and has attended 
every meeting of the association. The correspondent 
for Columbus Friends is John E. Carpenter, 2018 
High Street. 

At the time of my visit Columbus was suffering 
from an epidemic of typhoid fever, and the authori- 
ties had ordered that all the schools should be sup- 
plied with distilled water. The distilling company 
sent the first installment of water in whiskey barrels 
(they being the most available), and the result was 
that after drinking the water the children’s breaths 
smelled of whiskey. The W. C. T. U. was up in arms 
at once and other barrels were soon found. The 
street car system of Columbus deserves commenda- 
tion. Seven tickets are sold for a quarter, transfers 
are issued without extra charge, and all the cars are 
heated by electricity. When will Philadelphians de- 
E. L. 


mand equal accommodations ? 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.* 

At the summer session of the Harvard Divinity 
School, last year, sixty per cent. of the lectures were 
upon subjects that relate to the teaching part of a 
minister’s work. That the Divinity Schools are turn- 
ing out teachers for the pulpits is evidence of an in- 
creasing demand by the people of the churches for 
educators, and a decreasing demand for priests to act 
as mediators between the congregations and the God 
they wish to propitiate. The modern minister must 
be a good leader and a good teacher; he is not really 
expected to be much of a priest. There is still, how- 
ever, enough of the priest about him to justify a con- 
tinuance of the Friends’ testimony against the hired 
preacher; but there is also so much of the teacher 
and the leader that we are beginnig to wonder how we 
ean get along without him. 

It is because of this change in the office of the min- 
ister that our old-time testimony does not command 
the same enthusiastic devotion that it did in the early 
days, and it is because of this change that many 
Friends who are not bound to their meetings by the 
chains of habit like to go oceasionally—and feel that 
they may go without violating their principles—to 
hear a “ good sermon ” by some popular minister who 
is so well-paid for his good sermon that he can afford 
to devote himself to the continuous study of books 
and men that. is necessary to continued production. 


* Read at a meeting under the care of the Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn, at the time of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, First month 30th, 1904, at Ruther- 
fura Place Meeting House, New York City. 
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They are not likely to mistake for a religious exercise 
the intellectual pleasure of listening to an able ad- 
dress. But for the survival of a few ceremonies, and 
forms of speech that seem to imply a pretense to the 
priestly office of mediator between God and man, we 
should have no testimony against such preachers. 
The only fault we could find with them would be 
that they deliver their good sermons at the times that 
we would be in our own Quaker meetings. Such min- 
isters are giving their people what the people want, 
and what we want, and what would do us all an im- 
mense amount of good, namely, instruction, or, if you 
prefer, intellectual stimulus. It is their business to 
study books, men and institutions, history, science, 
philosophy and art, and to think, and to put into at- 
tractive and inspiring forms the learning and wisdom 
thus acquired. 


That learning will make a person more religious 
I do not believe. That instruction will make a man 
more moral cannot be guaranteed. But that a re- 
ligious person who is educated, or a moral person who 
is learned, will be more efficient because of his in- 
creased intellectual power may hardly be questioned. 
Religion and morality are vastly more important 
than learning; but religion and morality, seconded 
and directed by knowledge, are vastly more effective 
than goodness and piety hobbled with ignorance. Re- 
ligion without knowledge is very likely to degenerate 
into superstition and bigotry; and religious zeal cou- 
pled with ignorance begets persecution. It would 
seem to be, therefore, the duty of the Church to teach 
not only religion and morality, but everything that 
may tend to make these tell and to keep them sane. 

Our religious meetings are held for the purpose of 
promoting religious growth. We believe that relig, 
ion may be taught only by the truly religious; that no 
amount of education can take the place of simple 
piety; that the appeal to the religious sense of a man 
can be made successfully only by the inspired 
preacher; that whether inspiration be natural or su- 
pernatural, a faculty of the mind or an occasional ex- 
citation of the spirit, a peculiar form of genius or the 
power to stir the divine spark in the souls of men and 
fan it into flame—that however we define it, inspira- 
tion is essential, but is always from within. We be- 
lieve, moreover, that religion may be learned with- 
out the aid of even the inspired preacher, and that 
education is no bar to inspiration in either teacher or 
learner. The opportunity for religious development 
afforded by our meetings is not to be found in the 
church service. But, on the other hand, we do not 
provide for intellectual development. 


The learning of religion may be the more import- 
ant, but we cannot afford to neglect the learning that 
makes piety practical and keeps zeal sane. 

Feeling the need of opportunities for individual re- 
ligious activity the churches have instituted prayer 
meetings, Christian Endeavor societies and the like. 
To meet the need of opportunities for intellectual ex- 
ercise in connection with our religion, we have organ- 
ized Friends’ Associations. The difference in the 
needs to be met makes absurd any attempt to con- 
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duct our Associations like prayer meetings or En- 
deavor Societies, except in places where there are no 
meetings, and where the Association must provide 
for both spiritual and intellectual growth. 

Our work is primarily one of education—education 
not in matters distinctly religious, but in the things 
that will make our religion more wholesome and more 
effective. 

Because the genius of our Society is democratic, 
and, still better, because self-activity is the prepon- 
derating factor in all education, we shall be, for the 
most part, our own teachers as we are our own 
priests. For the most part but not altogether. To 
be an efficient educational institution a Friends Asso- 
ciation must call in outsiders of ability to address it. 
The more work it can do for itself the better, but the 
more help it can get from without the better, too. 


While this educational function of the Association 
may not have been clearly recognized, it has been 
operative from the start, and to it is due, very large- 
ly, whatever revival there may have been in the 
Quaker body. A fuller recognition and development 
of the Association as an educational institution I be- 
lieve to be a necessary step to a larger and deeper 
renewal of life amongst us. 

Along what lines should the educational work of 
the Association be directed ¢ 

In the early days of the movement it was quite the 
thing to study the Discipline and Janney’s “ History 
of Friends,” and doubtless much good was accom- 
plished. But for an adult member of a religious or- 
ganization to be studying its Book of Discipline 
would seem, to an observer, rather absurd. It is so 
palpably the office of the First-day School to instruct 
the children in the Discipline of the Society that one 
might well ask, What is your First-day School for if 
not for that? It is for other things, to be sure, but it 
is for that too; and it is to be hoped that it will not 
be necessary in the future, if it has been in the past, 
for those who are old enough to be members of a 
Friends’ Association, or even a Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, to be studying the Discipline. 

The history of the Society is a legitimate subject, 
but to spend a year, or a season, on a single book like 
Janney’s History, except the work be very ably 
planned, and include much collateral reading, is to 
devote to comparatively unimportant details the time 
that would be better spent in getting from many 
books a broader and more comprehensive view of the 
whole of which the rise of the Society of Friends is a 
rather small, though significant part. 


For the kind of education and culture that our 
Associations should afford, there is no better study 
than history—in the broadest sense. The history of 
Quakerism is important, but not more important— 
and not more important for us to know—than the 
history of Methodism. The life of George Fox 
should be familiar to us, but the life of Martin Lu- 
ther quite as much. We should be moved by the 
story of the persecutions of the early Friends, but 
not less by the sufferings of the Lollards and the Albi- 


genses. We should know why our ancestors wore so 
long the same style of dress, and we should know, 
too, why Egyptian art never developed beyond a cer- 
tain point. Let us understand, if we can, the distine- 
tion between the conscience and the inner light, but 
why not also try to differentiate Nirvana and extine- 
tion? While we follow a forgotten preacher in his 
travels to the Barbadoes, why not follow Marco Polo, 
Lewis and Clarke or Livingstone ¢ 

If it is worth while to investigate social con- 
ditions at the time of the rise of our Society, why 
would it not pay to study the conditions that have 
produced organized socialism or anarchism ? 

If we study the Hebrew story of creation, why not 
the Greek stories or the modern guesses at the 
“descent of man”? If one thing, why not another ? 
Is there no limit or no choice? There can be no limit 
except choice. The direct bearing of a subject upon 
the Society of Friends or Quakerism does not make 
it, necessarily, a good subject of study; nor does the 
lack of connection with Friendly matters properly de- 
bar a subject from consideration. The one thing that 
is essential is that the subject, whatever it be, be 
handled in a Friendly manner. We maintain Friends’ 
Schools not because we believe the quality of in- 
struction in them is better than may be found in 
other schools, nor because we wish a peculiar curricu- 
lum, but because we have faith in the value of the 
“Friendly atmosphere.” The advantage of being 
educated in a Friends’ School, a Friends’ College and 
a Friends’ Association, is-similar to that of being 
raised in a Quaker home. Good Quakers may be 
made of those who have not had these advantages, 
but still they are advantages. 

Many people in all ages, without external aids, 
have found for themselves, within themselves, full 
evidence of the truths we accept, and were we to 
wither away and die the truth would not be left with- 
out a witness. I would not magnify our importance. 
But if one is to do the work of a Friend, it is a tre- 
mendous advantage to have been bred in the Friendly 
atmosphere, to have come naturally and easily into 
habits of mind and conduct that conduce to the ac- 
ceptance of Friendly principles, and not to have to 
begin at the beginning and work out the whole thing 
for oneself. A person may grow up among such in- 
fluences and not be a Friend; but one who has in him 
the stuff of which true Friends are made will be a 
more effective Friend and sooner, if he does not have 
to spend a part of his life in overcoming traditions 
and conventions—if his traditions and conventions 
tend his way and not some other way. 

And so, I say, let us have our extra scholastic edu- 
cation in the Friendly atmosphere of a Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. But neither there nor in the college, any 


more than in the schools, would we limit the eurricu- 
lum to those subjects that have an apparent bearing 
upon Quakerism, although we maintain that there, 
as in the schools, Quakerism, which is little more 
than a mode of life, should be taught in every de- 
partment. 

Let the aim of the Association be to afford an in- 
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tellectual stimulus which shall be complementary to 
the religious influence of the meeting. Do not limit 
the subjects of study to those bearing directly upon 
Quakerism. Get as much help as possible from the 
outside. And above all, put real live Quakerism 
into the consideration of every topic and the trans- 
action of all the business. 


Epwarp B. Rawson. 


FATHER AND MOTHER BOTH GONE. 


From The American Friend. 


Here is a letter which ought to give some solemn 
thoughts: “I inclose $1.50 for The Amerwan 
Friend for the past year. AS FATHER AND MOTHER 
ARE BOTH GONE NOW, YOU MAY STOP THE PAPER.” It is 
not a solitary case. It is a sample of many homes. 
“ Father ” and “ Mother” have through a long life 
been faithful to the Church. They have borne the 
burdens of the meeting. They have supported the 
work at home and abroad. They have prayed and 
labored to make the cause flourish. They have been 
pillars in their day, and have counted no sacrifice 
too great. But one thing they failed to do. 
They failed to transplant their interest in the 
hearts of their children. They did not discover 
that the greatest service they could possibly render 
their beloved Church would have been to train their 
group of children to take up the work which they 
must leave, for there can be no permanent succession 
of spiritual pillars without just this care to pass the 
mantle on to new shoulders. 

There are many communities through the country 
where once the Friends’ meeting was the center of 
a far-reaching religious influence. For miles about 
country homes sent in their wagonloads of worship- 
ers. Go there now, and ask where the meeting is, 
and you are solemnly told that one by one the mem- 
bers have been laid away in the quiet yard back of 
the meeting house. The weighty Friend who once 
knew all the points of discipline, who discerned to a 
nicety between soundness and unsoundness, who was 
mighty in word and deed—he is now silent. He 
bears the burdens of “ the Society ” no more. About 
him are gathered those who filled the men’s and 
women’s meetings with him, and who conducted the 
affairs of the Church. 

But why Was there no continuous succession ¢ 
Why did not the thinning ranks fill up with young 
substitutes who came up to the help of the Lord, as 
one by one the Old Guard vanished from their 
places? There were, of course, many reasons—mi- 
gration, social changes in communities, etc. But 
after all the deepest reason was just this: When the 
fathers and mothers went to their long resting place, 
their children had not been initiated into the work. 
. . . The activities of the Church must be wide and 
varied enough to train up even the very young in 
actual service, and they must slowly become initiated 


into the work which the fathers and mothers must 
one day lay down. 


A SADDLER PROPHET. 

There is an excellent account of the life, travels and 
public services in behalf of abolition and as an adviser 
in state affairs of Benjamin Lundy in the book of the 
Lundy Family, by William Clinton Armstrong,* re- 
cently issued. Benjamin Lundy’s life is one that, like 
John Woolman’s, has lessons that are needed for just 
the times we are now in the midst of. He was a man 
of unusual business ability, who, as soon as he had 
gotten fairly started, refused to allow business to en- 
gross any great amount of his time and abilities, that 
he might be free to devote himself to important work 
that greatly needed to be done in the world, but that 
did not “ pay dividends.” Horace Greeley said of 
him, “ He was the first of our countrymen who de- 
voted his life and all his powers to the cause of the 
slaves. He gave to the cause of emancipation neither 
wealth, nor eloquence, nor lofty abilities; for he had 
them not; but his courage, perseverance and devo- 
tion were unsurpassed.” The German historian, 
von Holst, who has just died at Freiburg, writing of 
Lundy’s wanderings and his sacrifices, added, “ The 
nineteenth century can scarcely point to another in- 
stance in which the command of Christ to leave all 
and follow Him has been so literally construed and 
followed.” 

Perhaps the “greatest need of the Society of 
Friends ” to-day is a few Lundys and Woolmans. 

Lundy had a little over two years’ schooling. His 
training on the intellectual side for his work as a 
journalist he had to get by the most severe applica- 
tion, in the midst of many distracting interests. His 
traveling—and he had traveled a great deal—had to 
be done for the most part on foot. He visited all 
parts of the country, from Missouri to Maryland and 
from the Carolinas to New England, for the purpose’ 
of interesting people in abolition. When it became 
necessary that some one make arrangements for colo- 
nies of free negroes in Canada, Benjamin Lundy did 
not waste any time trying to get some one who was 
able to travel and had time, but putting his type in 
his knapsack started off a-foot. On the way he would 
write the editorials for his paper and stopping at 
some print shop get out the edition. He made many 
difficult and dangerous journeys to Mexico and be- 
came so well informed about that country that he 
furnished much material for the debates in Congress 
over Mexican and Texas matters. He thought noth- 
ing of a little journey now and again to Haiti. He 
thought nothing of pulling up his home and starting 
a new one whenever his work for the cause required 
it. In this way he lived in New J ersey, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Maryland, and finally in Ilinois, 
where his grave is. 

The sketch in the Lundy Book gives a list of books 
and articles about Lundy, and also some letters and 
other writings by, to or concerning him; among the 


rest, two sonnets to his memory by William Lloyd 
Garrison. ; 


Some of the names of those connected with the 


 **The Lundy Family and Their Descendants of Whatsoever 
Surname, with a Biographical Sketch of Benjamin Lundy.” By 
William Clinton Armstrong, A.M., New Brunswick, N. J. (28 


Morris Street). $5.00. 
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Lundy Family are: Willson, Carpenter, Shotwell, 
Large, Dennis, Schooley, Philips, Doan, Bunting, 
Adams, Willets> Armstrong, Stockton. 

The book has a picture of Hardwick Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, and a very full and interesting account of 


the friendly region in and about Warren County, 
N. J. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON.—NO. 7. 
Read as introduction to lesson, I. Corinthians, xi., 1-34. 


Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.— 

I. Cor., v., 8. 

“When the members of a synagogue were convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ, there was nothing to inter- 
rupt the current of their former lives; . . . the old 
form of worship could still go on. The weekly com- 
memoration of the resurrection supplemented but did 
not supersede the ancient Sabbath. The teaching of 
the life of Christ and of theletters of the apostles sup- 
plemented but did not supersede the ancient lessons 
from the Prophets and the ancient singing of the 
Psalms ” (Hatch). The Psalms were varied by Chris- 
tian hymns composed for the purpose. The admis- 
sion of Gentiles to the church would make no differ- 
ence. They both needed and desired instruction in 
the Hebrew scriptures, and manuscripts were too rare 
and costly for private reading. Moreover, but few 
of them were icquainted with the original language in 
which these were written; and though both Greek and 
Latin translations came into use at an early date, abil- 
ity to make use of them was confined to the educated 
few. In many of the churches of Syria and Africa 
none of these languages were understood, and it was 
necessary to have an interpreter who should translate 
into the language of the hearers the passages read in 
the assemblies. After the reading came simple ex- 
position or exhortation and prayer. These exercises 
- were not conducted by church officers or confined to 
specially-appointed members, but were free to all, 
women as well as men (I. Cor. xi., 4, 5; xii.). There 
is no record of a set form of prayer. Tertullian says, 
“We pray without a monitor, because we pray from 
our heart.” The only limitation Paul places upon the 
free exercise of spiritual gifts in the congregation is 
that necessary for the preservation of good order. 
(I. Cor., xi., 8-16; xiv.). The large part taken by 
women in the services may be inferred from Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi.). “ About one-third of 
those to whom Paul sends his Christian salutation are 
women, and five or six of these are distinguished for 
their place in the church, or their abounding labor in 
Christ.” (Backhouse.) 

An important social-religious feature of the life of 
primitive Christianity was the common meal or sup- 
per, afterwards known as the Eucharist, and con- 
tinued in much modified form to our own time as the 
sacrament, or “ Lord’s Supper.” The common meal 
had been especially hallowed by the example of Jesus 
and the apostles. There is no evidence that it was in 
any sense established as a formal religious observ- 


ance; but the close and kindly intercourse of the even- 
ing meal, when work was done and friends might lin- 
ger together, took rank as a Christian service. The 
food for this meal was provided by those who were 
able to meet the expense, and the surplus was dis- 
tributed among the needy. This was not, of course, 
a Passover feast—that being an annua! festival; it was 
a daily meeting for a time, and later, a weekly ob- 
servance. This usage made its way easily among 
Gentiles as well as Jews. There seem to have been 
various societies throughout the empire which met 
from time to time for a meal in common, and the 
practice was therefore not strange to them. Of 
course abuses crept in. In the Corinthian church 
Paul found it necessary to rebuke the members for 
greediness and selfishness; but on the whole it served, 
as the common meal still serves, to bring people into 
close and friendly relations, and was a real strength 
to the church. 

Necessarily the “ Agape,” or “ Lord’s Supper,” 
was an exclusive gathering. Strangers might turn 
out to be spies. Unbelievers might be assumed to be 
hostile. In times of persecution the empty seats 
about the table often spoke eloquently of faithful 
brethren languishing in prison, or perhaps meeting 
the martyr’s death. 

The “ ordinance,” or “ sacrament,” of the Lord’s 
Supper has grown out of this simple meal taken to- 
gether, by gradual addition of ceremonials and by the 
working of the formal sacerdotal element. While the 
formal sacrament became sacred and could be admin- 
istered only by officials of the church, the social meal, 
which continued apart from the ordinance, actually 
fell under suspicion and condemnation, so that in the 
fifth century it was forbidden by the church. Our 
lunch between meeting sessions has many elements of 
likeness to the original meal; and when the true spirit 
of hospitality obtains, it is also revived in our visits 
among our friends. 

Baptism went through a similar course. Originally 
it was the simplest of rites performed by any one, and 
serving merely to mark the change of life involved in 
becoming a Christian. Paul seems to have been 
doubtful of its value (I. Cor., i., 13-17), and Jesus 
“ baptized not ” (John, iv., 2). But superstition very 
soon began to attach itself to the ceremony, and by 
the early part of the second century it was established 
as an almost essential rite in entering the Christian 
Church. It is true that some of the more elevated 
spirits recognized the uselessness of the form except 
as impressing the change it symbolized, but as time 
went on the external view became more and more 
strong. Infant baptism was debated in the latter 
part of the second century, but finally enforced itself 
as necessary. 

It is not necessary to say that early Christian wor- 
ship called for frequent prayer and for loving, broth- 
erly service. 

Torics.—Formal and Informal Worship. 
Lord’s Supper. Hospitality. Baptism. 

Rererences.—The lesson is largely abridged from 
Backhouse & Tyler. See also Hatch, Waterman. 


The 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 


us not later than Third-day morning. 
Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP AND MEETINGS 
FOR TEACHING. 
Ir has been pointed out in a recent discussion that 
there are two purposes for which we may hold pub- 


he meetings; 


in the first place there are meetings 
for communion and mutual edification, and again 
there are, or ought to be, meetings for teaching. 
This distinction is of great importance, for it has 
practical bearings on the problem of how to bring 
a quiescent meeting into touch with its neighbor- 
hood. In most cases where a meeting is no longer a 
factor in the life of the community in which it is, 
the fault is not that there is a lack of spirituality, nor 
that the members do not live true to their high pro- 
fession; it is usually that they are not attending to 
the teaching side of their duties as a religious body. 
A meeting that gathers its members together’ at 
stated times for silent communion, with perhaps also 
such vocal expression as takes for granted the princi- 
ples and testimonies so familiar to all, will have no 
attraction for those who know nothing of those prin- 
ciples and testimonies or are not impressed with their 
importance. If such indifference is on the part not 
only of the friends and neighbors of those who find 
their meetings a source of comfort and strength, but 
also, on the part of the very members of their fami- 
hes, even of their own children, then that meeting is 
very likely soon to be forgotten in the neighborhood, 
except perhaps as a bit of antiquity to be proud of. 
Silent opportunities for with the 
Source of our spiritual life, and for the encourage- 


communion 


ment of one another, are the most important fune- 
tions of any meeting. Any meeting that becomes in- 
different to them, or for any reason gives them sec- 
ondary place, is not performing its highest function 
and is in a fair way to decay. 

But important also is it that those who know the 
value of such opportunities, let others know the 
value of them. It is important that there be oppor- 
tunities also for teaching, for explaining our prin- 
ciples and testimonies to others, and of so impressing 
them on others that they cannot but give heed and be 
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benefited by them. This is important not only that 
as many as possible may be saved from the trivialities 
and follies that prevail all about us, and come to have 
an interest in the more permanent things—in eternal 
life; but it is also of vital importance to those who 
spread the message of salvation, for no one can be 
selfishly saved. It is only by going out to others 
with what we have learned that we can really make it 
our own. Any one who has taught school knows 
that. You never know a thing so fully as when you 
try to teach it. 

When the question comes up, then, what we are to 
do that more may attend our meetings, we are be- 
ginning at the wrong place if we set about to see 
what change can be made in our meetings for wor- 
ship in the way of making them more attractive. We 
shall accomplish nothing by introducing music, by 
doing away with the period of silence, by arranging 
to have an attractive speaker. The introduction of 
these things might attract people, but to attract peo- 
ple to our meetings by reason of anything else than 
an interest on their part in vital religion would be 
to turn these meetings away from their true purpose. 
As a mere attraction it would also be impossible for 
a meeting to compete with other attractions. We 
need to make meetings for communion more spiritual 
rather than to secularize them in the least degree. 


But we must let the people about us know what is 
the meaning to us of our silent meetings and of our 
preaching that may and certainly does, to many, 
seem old-fashioned and meaningless. We need to de- 
velop the other kind of meeting—the meeting for 
teaching; and we need to develop the gift of teaching. 

The most important religious teaching of all, next 
to that of the home, is that of the First-day School. 
This we need to take very seriously. No young per- 
son should be allowed to go through a Friends’ First- 
day School without having been taught definitely 
what the Society of Friends stands for. It ought 
to be impossible for a child, even one whose religious 
education at home has been neglected for fear of 
“ biasing ” him, to get his early training in one of our 
meeting schools or for a young person to go out 
from one of our higher schools or our college with- 
out having come to know the real meaning of the 
principles and testimonies of Friends. Every meet- 
ing ought to be a center for the teaching of the les- 
sons that a people of high profession, if they be faith- 
ful, must have for their neighbors. In any neighbor- 
hood where the people are not all putting into prac- 
tice the simple teachings of Jesus, there should be 
some way found for Friends to get a hearing and to 
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make them understand that there is a better way 
than the shallow way of the world. Only by engag- 


ing in such work as this are we following in the way 
of the Master. 


Tue British Friend for First month, in Notes and 
Comments, takes up the educational controversy, the 
temperance situation with a view to possible Parlia- 
mentary action, and other topics of the day. The ed- 
itorial sermon is on “ The Largeness of the Gospel.” 
Dugald MacFadyen begins a series of articles on 
“The Life of the Spirit.” The editorials under the 
head of “ The Society of Friends ” are on “ The Con- 
ference on the Ministry ” and “ Are Friends Broad 
or Exclusive ?”—the latter by M. Catherine Al- 
bright. A new feature is the “ Bible Notes,” by A. 
Neave Brayshaw, taking up in this issue “ The 
Prophetic Period”; the purpose is to give each 
month directions for reading and hints for study. An- 
other new feature is to be a page devoted to some 
leading articles in the magazines of the month. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

In view of the centenary celebration of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, to be held next month, 
some interesting details of its work are being brought 
out. The British Society has distributed 180,000,- 
000 copies of the Scriptures i in one form or another 
in one hundred years, while the American Society 
has sent to non-Christians 72,000,000 in eighty-seven 
years. The British Society has made translations 
into 370 languages and dialects, and the American 
into about one hundred languages. And yet there 
are 2,500 languages, or forms of speech, used by the 
inhabitants of the earth, and of these only 100 have 
a complete New Testament, and less than 250 have a 
gospel or two or a few books. In British India there 
are 108 languages spoken by 74,000,000 people “ un- 
touched by the Bible conquest,” and in the Philip- 
pines 50 languages without the Bible. In order to 
continue the work the British Society will raise a 
special fund of $1,250,000 this year, in addition to 
its regular yearly income of $1,200,000. 

At the conference in Washington last week of the 
experts on irrigation, the most important thing to 
be determined was the selection of new sites for irri- 
gation dams. The six dams already fixed on, some of 
which are under way, will require less than $6,000,- 
000 of the $16,000,000 now available for irrigation 
work. 

It is believed that Secretary Hitchcock will be 
urged by irrigation experts, who have made the 
surveys and estimates of cost, to authorize not less 
than eight new dams. There are thirteen States and 


three Territories in which irrigation is demanded, 
and the pressure for the various sites is strong. The 
fund for irrigation purposes is accumulating so rapid- 





ly that it is predicted that in two years it will reach 


the sum of $40,000,000. It now seems likely that 
Oregon, North and South Dakota, California and 
Wyoming will each secure one of the dams to be au- 
thorized. 


A fire at the University Library, Turin, Italy, on 
the 26th destroyed about 3,700 MSS., including al- 
most all those of Oriental origin, besides more than 
3,000 priceless volumes of Greek, Latin and other 
codices, as well as the precious Venetian collection of 
books from the library of Cardinal Della Rovere. 
Among the codices saved is a very ancient one of 
the fourth century containing the Gospe Is. A classic 
mediseval book of the greatest value, called “ Heures 
de Turin,” by the Duke de Berry, for which Great 
Britain once offered almost any sum of money, was 
destroyed, as was also an ancient French translation 
of Dante. The Duke of Genoa, brother of Queen 
Margherita, has offered $10,000 for the immediate 
rebuilding of the library. 

The needs of the 13,000 inhabitants of the town 
of Aalesund, Norway, which was destroyed by fire 
on the twenty-fourth, have been liberally provided 
for. Seven thousand people have gone to neighbor- 
ing towns and villages, and the Hamburg-American 
Line steamer Pheenica, sent at the request of Em- 
peror William, is caring for 4,000 more. The North 
German Lloyd steamer Weimar has also gone to 
Aalesund, and is taking part in the relief work. She 
is caring for 2,500 persons, of whom 500 are women, 
children and sick people, who are sleeping on board. 
Provisions and clothing are being sent to the refugees 
in neighboring villages. Representatives of insur- 
ance companies now estimate the losses at Aalesund 
at $5,000,000. 


The German colonists in Southwest Africa are 
having a very serious time with their savage neigh- 
bors, who are in “ insurrection ” because of the “ in- 
ability of the natives to forget their former free- 
dom,” as the Director of the Colonial Office at Ber- 
lin, naively puts it. Berlin is receiving harrowing 
reports of terrible atrocities committed on the col- 
onists. Germany has a total of 2,000 men on the 
ground or on the way. There are some 15,000 of the 
insurgent tribesmen to deal with. Great anxiety has 
been felt for the German Governor of the district, 
who, with a force of men, was cut off from the coast 
by the natives and had not been heard from for sev- 
eral weeks. 


There have been rather discouraging reports as to 
the success of the little American negro republic of 
Liberia in struggling against the fearful odds with 
which it has to contend. Now advices come of the in- 
auguration of the new President, Arthur Barclay, on 
the 4th of last month. The keynotes of his address to 
the people were commercial freedom and the concilia- 
tion of the aboriginal population of Liberia. He ad- 


| voeated closer counbeeudad alliances, and reeommend- 
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ed granting greater facilities to foreigners for trad- 
ing and farming. It sounds as if he is taking hold in 
the right place, and his administration will be 
watched with interest. 

In answer to the objections of the government of 
New Zealand to the introduction of Chinese laborers 
into the Transvaal, Colonial Secretary Lyttleton has 
pointed out that the British Government could not 
refuse to accede to the wishes of one part of the em- 
pire on a matter which it considered of paramount 
importance, in deference to the wishes of another 
part indirectly interested. Protests from other Brit- 
ish colonies have been ignored in the Transvaal. The 
bill to admit Chinese labor has passed to its second 
reading, and there is no doubt as to its final passage. 

In the Constitutional Convention of Panama, on 
the 27th, the following article was proposed and ap- 
proved by a large majority: “ Should public peace 
or constitutional order be disturbed in any part of 
the Republic of Panama, the government of the 
United States may intervene to restore peace or or- 
der, in the event that the United States, by treaty or 
convention, shall have assumed or expressed the in- 
tention of assuming the obligation of guaranteeing 
the independence and sovereignty of this republic.” 

The report of the United States Commissioner of 
Patents for the calendar year 1903 shows that the 
patent business transacted exceeded all previous rec- 
ords. The total cash receipts of the office were $1,- 
616,698, leaving a surplus of $189,000. There were 
50,213 patents applied for and 31,699 issued. The 
report predicts the same increase for the present 
year, and says the Patent Office, since its inception, 
in 1836, has furnished a net balance of $5,682,540 to 
the Government. | 


As near as can be made out at the present writing 
a peaceful issue of the Russo-Japanese matter is 
assured. An arrangement is reported to have been 
entered into by the French and English to bring pres- 
sure to- bear on Japan to induce her to accept the 
terms of the last Russian note, the language of which 
is most conciliatory and courteous. Other Powers 
also are ready to add the weight of their persuasions 
to the same end. 


The steamer Deutschland, of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Line, made the voyage from New York to Na- 
ples recently in seven days, sixteen hours and four 
minutes, which is almost three days below any pre- 
vious record. The average speed during the trip was 
22.85 knots or miles an hour. 


The arbitration treaty between Italy and England 
was signed on the Ist, at Rome, by Foreign Minister 
Tittoni and the British Ambassador, Sir F. L. Bertie. 
The convention is on practically the same lines as the 
Anglo-French treaty. 
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The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is to 
hold its next annual convention in Philadelphia next 
fall. This was decided at a special meeting of the 
General Committee on the twenty-seventh. 


Word comes from Belgrade, Servia, that the Mace- 
donian agents of the leader Sarafoff have proclaimed 
a fresh revolt for the twenty-eighth of next month. 


BIRTHS. 


JENKINS.—-At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 28th, 
1904, to Charles F. and Marie C. Jenkins, a son, who is named 
Edward Cope Jenkins. 


SMITH.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on First month 26th, 1904, to 
J. Russell and Henrietta Stewart Smith, a son, who is named 
Newlin Russell. 

STUBBS.—At Delta, Pa., First month 7th, 1904, to Benjamin 
P. and S. Rosem Stubbs, a daughter, who is named Phcebe Lin- 


coln Stubbs. 
DEATHS. 


BUCKMAN.—At her home in Trenton, N. J., First month 
7th, 1904, Margaret Preston Buckman, M.D., wife of Franklin 
D. Buckman, and daughter of the late Howard and Beulah H. 
Preston. 

After graduating at the Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, in 1884, she located in Trenton, and soon established 
an extensive practice. She was married in 1891 to Franklin 
D. Buckman, who with three small children survive her. A 
tender, loving and devoted mother, a faithful wife, a wise 
counselor and friend. Hers was a rare character. Of a deeply 
religious and reverent spirit, she earnestly endeared to walk in 
the light, following the pathway of peace. No mother was 
ever more desirous that the dear children committed to her 
care should have their steps guided aright, so that her heritage 
to them might be “ that which makes for righteousness.” We 
can make no rebellious moan when the traveler of life has cov- 
ered the allotted span, and the final good-bye is known to be 
not afar off, but how different when in the full flush of “ con- 
scious life ” the traveler is hurried to the Father’s home. Then 
indeed do our rebellious hearts refuse to be comforted, but 
some time, some where, perhaps, we may be enabled to see 
the silver lining of this dark cloud which now overshadows us. 
It is such God chooses in “making up His jewels.” Though 
this dear Friend’s great joy was her home, yet the welfare of 
her fellow-men was of vital import to her mind. Most espe- 
cially was she devoted to the cause of temperance. Thinking 
of the loss to the various benevolent movements with which 
she was associated, to the meeting she attended, and most of 
all to the home circle she so dearly loved, it is no easy task 
to be reconciled. Now do we long for the faith of David, whose 
Lord was indeed his shepherd and counselor. a. B. TF. 


GILLINGHAM.—Fsther H., wife of Lewis Gillingham, of 
Woodlawn Meeting, Va., at their home, First month 22d, 1904. 
She was born at the home of her parents, Esther and Abner 
Seott, of Westfield Meeting, Preble County, Ohio, Tenth month 
27th, 1843. She married Lewis, son of Chalkley and Keziah 
Gillingham, Tenth month 8th, 1868. Her loving, tender na- 
ture made a sweet and happy home for her husband and four 
children, one infant son having preceded her years ago. She 
also leaves one brother and one sister, and many other sorrow- 
ing relatives and friends. 8. 8. ELLiorr. 


GREEN.—First month 21st, 1904, Annie Caley, daughter of 
Walter W. and Hannah C. Green. The funeral was from her 
late residence, 1707 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia, First 
month 23d, 1904. 


PRICE.—At his home, near McNabb, Putnam County, IIL, 
First month 19th, 1904, John Beal Price, in the 61st year of 
his age. He was born Ninth month 9th, 1843, near Glencoe, 
Baltimore County, Md. He was the second child of a family 
of nine children, all of whom have passed beyond, except one, 
an older brother. When about seventeen years of age he was 
bereft of a kind mother’s care, whose death left a deep im- 
pression on his youthful mind. In the spring of 1866 he broke 
away from family ties and loving kindred, and came to Putnam 
County, IIl., where he has ever since made his home. He was 
married to Martha Emma Flowers on the 11th of First month, 
1871. To this union were born five children, viz.: Edith 
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Maranda, wife of Wm. L. Mills; Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles A. Stockhaus, both of McNabb, Ill.; Grace Eva, wife 
of Arthur L. Benjamin, of Bloomington, Ill.; Franklin Thomas, 
of MeNabb, IIl., and Catherine Florence, who was taken from 
her earthly home about nineteen years ago. 

Of John B. Price it can be said he was kind and affectionate 
to his family, and an industrious and hard worker when his 
health would permit, which was fairly good until the winter 
of 1896. In the summer of 1903 he received a severe nervous 
shock by being thrown from a buggy, from which he never re- 
covered; his body and mind seemingly growing weaker, until 
the morning of the 19th of First month, 1904, when the poor, 
weary mind found rest. 

The funeral took place from his late home on the 2lst, at 
10 o’clock a.m., where brief services were held. A portion of 
the 17th chapter of John was read, and followed by a few very 
earnest and comforting words by Abel Mills. Interment at 
Friends’ Cemetery at Clear Creek, Il. 

SEAMAN.—At Jericho, N. Y., First-day, First month 24th, 
1904, Elias H. Seaman, in his 78th year, a member of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting. 

WAY.—Suddenly, on First month 17th, 1904, at her home in 
Williamsport, Pa., Sarah Jane Way, widow of David M. Way, 
in the eightieth year of her age, for many years a member 
of the Society of Friends. 





ISAAC EYRE. 

It seems fitting a few words should be expressed when a 
good man passes from our midst, and such was Isaac Eyre. He 
was one of Newtown’s oldest and most highly respected citi- 
zens. He was born in Philadelphia, Tenth month 10th, 1819. 
In the year 1828 his parents bought and moved to a large farm 
in Bucks County, Pa. There Isaac’s love of nature grew, and 
as years passed by he became a leading farmer, which occupa- 
tion he followed until 1872, when he moved to Newtown. He 
was twice married. In 1842 he married Elizabeth Knight, of 
Byberry, who died in 1886. There are two children by this 
marriage—William Eyre, of Newtown, and Mary E., wife of 
Thomas Thomson, of Ogontz, Pa. In 1888 he married Elizabeth 
E. Smith, who survives him. The deceased was one of the most 
upright, conscientious citizens. He took active interest in the 
affairs of the community, and was everywhere respected. In 
all his dealings with his fellow-man he was just, as well as 
forbearing. He was the possessor of a vast fund of informa- 
tion and a close observer. In early life he became a member 
of the Society of Friends, and ever afterwards his interest in 
the Society was strong and unflagging; he served it in many 
ways; for years sat at the head of Newtown Meeting, and was 
rarely absent from either mid-week or First-day meeting. He 
was deeply interested in every work or undertaking of the 
yearly meeting, and until the last two years, when he was 
prevented by weakness from attending, he had never missed a 
sitting for about sixty years. He worked earnestly in the es- 
tablishing of the George School, and through his efforts much 
of the money was subscribed to buy the farm upon which it is 
located. He gave freely of his time and means in the organi- 
zation and construction of the Philadelphia, Newtown & New 
York Railroad. He was kind and sympathetic, and there are 
many who can testify to his thoughtful attention and liberal 
doings in times of need or distress. His mind and memory were 
good to the last, and as the end drew near he did not have to 
endure physical suffering, except from inability to walk with- 
out assistance. He was confined to his bed only about fifteen 
hours before he passed away. In the early morning of the 9th 
of First month he quietly fell asleep, and his going was a sweet 
and beautiful ending for a good man’s life. 


NOTES. 

Ruth Dudley, formerly of New Jersey, but for many years 
a resident of Richmond, Ind., on the occasion of her eighty-first 
birthday recently was given a delightful surprise by her friends 
of North A Street Meeting and her near neighbors. Assem- 
bling with baskets of provisions, to the number of twenty 
they took possession of her house and made her their guest. 
The eldest of the number was in her eighty-fifth year, whose 
serene sweet countenance indicated a life well spent. The 
youngest were girls of sixteen, brought up in our First-day 


— The afternoon was spent in select readings, anecdotes, 
ete. 





Many Friends have been following with interest the course 
of lectures in Philadelphia on “ Moral Training of the Young,” 
given on Seventh-day afternoon under the care of the Ethical 


Culture Society, a program of which was given in our issue of 
First month 16th. They are to be given hereafter in New Cen- 
tury Hall, 124 South Twelfth Street, the hall in which they 
have been given having proved too small. The next lecture 
will be on the “Moral Training of the Young among the 
Early Christians,” by Elwood Worcester, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Philadelphia. The lectures begin at 4 p.m. 





Report coming from Cincinnati is that the special meeting 
of the Friends’ Association there appointed for Elizabeth 
Lloyd on the evening of the 21st was a good meeting. On the 
27th Elizabeth was in Indianapolis. In spite of eight inches 
of snow and zero weather there were fifteen out at the ap- 
pointed meeting in the evening. 





Isaac Wilson expects to attend the meeting at Lansdowne, 
Pa., First-day morning, Second month 7th, and the circular 
meeting at Concord, Pa., in the afternoon of the same day. 





A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, Second month 7th, 
1904, at 3 o’clock p.m. Elizabeth Powell Bond and several 
other Friends have expressed their intention of being with us. 
All are welcome. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


My Dear Friends: I have been trying to write you for sev- 
eral weeks, but these same weeks have been so crowded with 
work, I have hardly found myself equal to that which 
couldn’t be put aside. This has certainly been the hardest 
winter of my experience here, made so by the unprecedented 
long spell of cold weather. We have had winter in earnest 
since the middle of Eleventh month, frosty nights and cold 
days, with a bonafide snowstorm thrown in. 

Heretofore we have had a few days of cold weather, followed 
by a week or two of mild, sunshiny days, giving us time to 
rally our forces for the next cold spell. But this long spell— 
more than two months of intense cold—any one would have to 
be here and experience it to know what it means—just one 
continued struggle for comfort. For ourselves we cannot com- 
plain, because our house is well built, better prepared for cold 
weather; but, oh, how the cold north wind pour through the 
cracks and crevices of these summer houses, to say nothing of 
the little cabins where the cracks and openings are more the 
rule than the exception, and where fuel and all comforts are 
scarce. The latter simply endure, patiently endure, that is all. 
I am glad of everything I can do to help them, especially the 
aged and sick, and without the Dorcas room to turn to I don’t 
know what they would do. 

School goes right on, no matter what the weather is. The 
attendance is excellent. These children certainly enjoy coming 
to school, and make the most of their privileges. As we grow 
and expand our needs grow, too, and another teacher for the 
sewing room has become an imperative need, one who has a 
knowledge of dressmaking, machine stitching, ete. To super- 
intend the two rooms, and do all the teaching of the different 
branches of needle-work, is quite too much for one. What help 
she has had thus far has been paid for out of the proceeds of 
the sale of articles made, but this would not be sufficient to 
bear the expenses of the assistant she needs. Perhaps, as in 
years gone by, some one especially interested in our industrial 
work, would come to our rescue here. It certainly is a very 
important part of the work. 

Funds are coming in very slowly this month, not enough yet 
to meet regular expenses. We sigh for an enlargement of our 
Endowment Fund. It would mean so much for us. We still 
hope and look for it. Meanwhile we hope our friends will be 
prompt with their aid for present needs. 

Your friend, Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., First month 23d, 1904. 





A LETTER FROM IOWA. 
Editors FRIeENDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 


One of the saddest things in human experience is lost or 
neglected opportunity in looking back over our past lives as in- 
dividuals or that of our church organization. It is easy 


enough to discover where we have made mistakes, and it is 
useless to assume the role of critic unless it is with a view 
to correct them, and retrieve as best we may the adverse con- 
ditions that have been brought about by them. 

The shipwrecked mariner, if his life has been spared, may 
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render a valuable service to future navigators by pointing out 
the rock upon which his vessel was wrecked. Some of the 
causes that have led to our decline seem to me to be: First, 
as to the ministry; in the first century, at least, of our exist- 
ence, there was no lack of an able and qualified ministry. If 
there was then any such thing as an entirely silent meeting, 
history does not record the fact. Our leading Friends seem to 
me to have set the standard so high as regards the call to the 
ministry as to deter our younger members from even giving an 
expression to a sentiment in our meeting, assuming in each 
instance there must be a miraculous call and _ inspiration. 
Hence, here at least, we are almost destitute of a ministry, 
and our young and middle-aged members are withdrawing from 
us. I think they are justified in saying to us of the generation 
now passing away, “ We were (spiritually) an hungered, and 
you gave us no meat; therefore we must needs look to other 
sources for that which we so much need.” 

Secondly, a lack of faithfulness in the performance of our 
religious duties, notably on the part of those who are by nature 
and otherwise qualified for the ministry. I believe that if we 
were faithful our meetings would seldom be held in entire 
silence. As to a free gospel ministry, it is one of our grandest 
and most noble testimonies, and if we have to give that up 
there is little left to us as a Society. A Friend once said in my 
hearing that a religion that cost nothing was worth nothing. 
I believe that hitherto we have been too careful as to finances, 
for we are apt to value most that which has cost us most. Our 
ministers who travel in the service should have their expenses 
fully paid, and if need be, helped in their temporal affairs. 
Christianity will go on toward its mission, and will advance 
without the Friends, but are we, as in times past, still to have 
a hand in it, and help or step aside and let others carry the 
work forward? 

I was very much interested and pleased with the account 
contained in the INTELLIGENCER of the 23d of the Friends’ 
home mission in Philadelphia. It shows that you at least are 
working along practical lines, and are doing things and not 
sitting down and waiting for something to turn up. It is in 
our efforts with the boys and girls that our philanthropic efforts 
will accomplish the most good. Candor compels me to say that 
our work in this direction looks very nice on paper, but mani- 
festly we are doing very little actual work, except in one 
monthly meeting. The picture of the group of boys is fine. 

Iowa City, Iowa. JOSEPH HARTLEY. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD’S VISIT IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


According to appointment, a meéting for our dear friend, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, was held at the home of Jane Nicholson, who 
on account of her advanced age, 98 years, was not able to at- 
tend elsewhere. Elizabeth’s message of love to us was very 
acceptable. Her minute from Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
was read by Wilson Doan, and her beautiful poem, “ The Song 
of the Twentieth Century,” was read by Martha McKay. It 
was a spiritual treat to us, she being the only ministering 
Friend who has visited us since we came here, eleven years ago. 

LOUISE JANNEY ZELL. 

718 Noble Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


READING THE BIBLE. 
To the Editors of FrieNDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I was very much interested in reading your editorial of last 
issue relating to Bible reading—I approve. 

I am of the opinion that our Society—as a Society—makes 
too little of the Bible in neglecting to give it a place in our 
religious gatherings. God speed the day when the Bible shall 
be read in all our meetings—read intelligently. Speed the time 
when our monthly meetings may see their way clear to ap- 
point regular readers for our meeting houses, those who can 
read understandingly. 

It is related that when Walter Scott, the noted novelist, 
was nearing his end, he said to his son, “ Lockhart, read to me 
from the book.” His son, having in mind the many books con- 
tained in his father’s library, said, “ What book, father ?” 
Earnestly the old man replied, “ Lockhart, read to me from the 
book.” Anxiously his son again replied, “What book, my 
father?” His father, turning his face earnestly towards his 
son, said, “ Lockhart, read to me from the Bible, there is but 
one book—it is the Bible.” 

To me the Bible is the one book, and I apprehend it is also 
so to those whose eyes read the pages of your paper. By all 
means, let us read more, know more, of what is contained in 
this Book of books. 

We should read it more, because we find written upon its 

ges-the highest code of morals, the foundations upon which 
our laws were built, the source of our inspiration to live better 
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lives, our hopes after death, our knowledge of our Creator, 
God, Redeemer and Father; the rule of right living, “ that ye 
love one another”; our inspiration to and model of prayer, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” 

It is my wish and hope that wherever Friends meet to wor- 
ship this Father, they shall never neglect to search the scrip- 
tures together, then our minds will be brought to a common 
center, fixed upon our Creator, his commands, his care, his love 
and his power; our hearts will be stirred within us, and our 
mouths will bear witness to the truth. 

Finally, my friends, let us turn our backs upon the past, 
with its mistakes and prejudices, and turn our face towards 
our Father. Walk with the master, and search the scriptures. 

WILLIAM J. MACWATTERS. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held in Manhat- 
tan Borough, New York city, on First month 30th, 
1904, and was very well attended. 

In the religious meeting our attention was called to 
faith, hope and love. Not he who is the most finely 
educated thinks best, but he who loves most, who 
shows the most of disinterested charity and kindly 
feeling, for he who evidences in his daily life love 
and sympathy, thereby manifests Christ. 

We were also reminded that the labor of the right- 
eous tendeth toward life. If there is any danger in 
our current life it is lack of faith in the final out- 
come, the danger that we shall doubt whether any 
efforts toward social and civie betterment shall be 
availing, a danger that we shall try to be content, 
shall rest in sloth and be satisfied to let things remain 
as they are. We should in our heart of hearts have 
faith that the labor of the righteous tendeth toward 
life. There is no such thing as fail if we struggle. 
The result may not be exactly as we expect, but nev- 
ertheless there will not be failure, there will be an 
upward movement. It is part of the Divine law 
written in the cosmography of the universe that the 
labor of the righteous shall have life, that it shall 
grow sunward, and heavenward and God-ward. After 
all and beyond all, that which the world needs is the 
struggle of the consecrated soul for the world’s up- 
lift. Wherever there has been improvement and bet- 
terment it has been where a few men have stood for 
rightousness. Every struggle for righteousness in 
the city will push the city on towards betterment. We 
must keep our nerve strong, our spirit strong, our 
confidence in the eventual result strong. We must 
hold fast to our belief in that love which has been re- 
ferred to; not in doubt as to love’s efficiency, but with 
absolute certainty. He who loves does and is brave. 
To love and struggle for righteousness is the only 
way to get rid of unrighteousness. Working for 
righteousness is God’s plan to bring about betterment 
and to make life in all its phases brighter, sweeter and 
more joyous. If we sow righteousness we shall sure- 
ly reap righteousness. He who plants the seeds of 
righteousness to-day may not see it come to fruition, 
he may not even see it germinate and begin to move 
the mold, but he may be assured of its growth, may be 
certain of the everlasting success, may be confident of 
the realization of the promise that the labor of the 
righteous shall have life. 

In the business meeting nothing was transacted of 
general interest. 
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After the dinner and the attendant social inter- 
mingling, which*is so pleasant a feature of our meet- 
ings, Friends gathered in the afternoon to hear a 
paper by Edward B. Rawson, on “ Young 
Friends’ Associations as an Educational Institution,” 
which is published in full in another column. Sub- 
jects which appeared to be suggested by the paper 
were discussed at some length. H. M. H. 


MEETINGS AT YORK, PA. 

At the regular First-day meeting in this city on the 
24th ult., Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont., attended 
and spoke very acceptably. 

The meeting room was filled almost to its utmost 
with eager and attentive listeners, many of them de- 
scendants of Friends, who belong to other denomina- 
tions. 

Isaac Wilson dwelt strongly upon the necessity of 
living a right life and of telling others of the enjoy- 
ment of such a life. Each should be a witness- 
bearer to the truth—that there is no power in the 
world to hinder us from being and doing good if we 
are strongly determined so to be and do. 

He emphasized the need for right action in the 
business world, the desire to help a brother instead 
of taking advantage of him; that if we have wealth 
and have acquired it honestly our responsibilities are 
great, and our opportunities for doing good are cor- 
respondingly great. 

The doctrine of right living is as free as the air we 
breathe, and as far-reaching and illuminating as the 
great light of day. It is example, evidence of doc- 
trine, that convinces. 

An appointed meeting was arranged for the even- 
ing at the First Baptist Church. A “ York Daily ” 
reporter gives the following account of this meeting: 

“In the evening Isaac Wilson spoke from the 
words, ‘ Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” He 
expressed the belief that there is a general, increas- 
ing desire on the part of both old and young to learn 
more of the Divine and his relations to man, concern- 
ing man’s relation with the world. He also thought 
that much of our religion is left within the walls of 
the church and meeting house, and consequently not 
enough carried into the business, social and political 
line of life. It makes no difference what our relig- 
ious name or ‘ trade mark’ is, we are similar in our 
needs and heart longings. Have we let go of the 
reins of government that God has placed in our 
hands, concerning our animal life, power and propen- 
sities? ‘As a man thinketh so he is.’ Action and 


character are the results of thought, and improper | 


thoughts cannot produce words and acts in accord 
with Christ’s teaching and example. But they who 
seek God in their own hearts, find him in everything 
that he has created. There is an inborn motive in 
human hearts to be good, and under Divine guidance 
we should retain largely a condition of innocence and 
purity all our lives, and in our various degrees of 
purity we may find the mansions of the Father’s 
house within ourselves.” 

Isaac Wilson spoke powerfully at both morning | 







and evening meetings, giving evidence of the great 
revelation of Divine power if we are obedient to im- 
pressions given. B. K. C. 


ON TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT TO 
CHILDREN. 
[From the Literary Digest for First month 9th.] 

Shall the presence of myth and fiction in the Bible 
be admitted or denied? If admitted, in what spirit 
shall the scriptural stories be presented to the juven- 
ile mind? These questions are bound to confront 
all who are charged with the responsibility of a 
child’s religious education in these days. The Hon. 
Violet Stuart Wortley, who writes on ‘this subject in 
The National Review {Tenth month], remarks that 
many parents seem inclined to “ lend a silent acquies- 
cence to a great deal that they have ceased to take 
literally, rather than ‘ run the risk,’ as they say, of 
impairing the child’s respect for the sacred work.” 
Such a course she believes to be unwise: “ This is a 
religious age—not in the sense of sleepy acquiescence 
in traditional theology, but in the sense that people 
are very much alive to questions of religion, and are 
earnestly seeking to make certain the grounds of 
their belief. This being so, and discussion in the air, 
our children are bound to hear the Old Testament 
criticized, and before they listen to arguments of a 
hasty, or, perhaps, prejudiced, nature, it seems more 
prudent to prepare them by a knowledge of the 
ground over which discussion ranges. Some notion 
of what is being done by patient workers in the field 
of Bible exegesis will enormously increase the inter- 
est of those who teach and those who learn about the 
Bible, and the timid spirit need have nothing to fear 
from critics who are intent mainly on bringing into 
prominence the essential truths contained in the 
writing and in establishing the relative values of the 
differing portions. ‘ The letter killeth and the spirit 
maketh alive’ was said by one who refused to be 
bound down by tradition, and knew that revelation 
was progressive, and ever renewed according to the 
state of development reached by man. The degree of 
truth revealed in the Old Testament sufficed for the 
Jews of that period, but it would be shutting our 
eyes to God’s scheme of things if we asserted that 
this ancient work was either infallible or final, and 
it is far from desirable to give to our children that 
impression.” 

The Biblical World (Chicago, Eleventh month] 
publishes a symposium on “‘ Myth and Fiction as Em- 
ployed in the Bible.” Nine theological professors 
give their views, and practically all agree that there 
is a considerable legendary element in the Bible. We 


‘are compelled to admit, says Professor John E. Mc- 


Fadyen, of Knox College, Toronto, that the early 
stories of the Old Testament “ were not recorded in 
writing, but were handed on, as among other peo- 
ples, by tradition.” It is maintained, however, that 
this fact does not detract from the value of the Bible, ’ 
and that fiction may often be a legitimate and im- 
portant means of imparting religious truth. Says 
| Professor W. G. Ballantine, of the International 


Y. M. ©. A. School, Springfield, Mass.: “ To infer at 
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once that if any portions of the Bible are imagina- | with his friends on a heap of refuse and extempo- 
tive, they ure therefore false and worthless, is wholly | rized the magnificent poems ascribed to them. But 
unwarranted. To say that the devout scholars who | let the story-teller have his way and the child will 
have discovered these facts are attacking the Bible is | be prepared to understand by and by how a soul 
unjust. which trusts in God meets the deepest problems of 
“Fiction is a highly useful part of every litera- | experience and grows nobler through suffering. 
ture. Outside of the Bible it reigns supreme. Look “The Bible is a literature as well adapted to the 
at your child’s library—‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ Robinson | child mind as any of the great classics, ancient or 
Crusoe,’ ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ | modern, and it surpasses them all, though they are 
‘Mrs. Wiggs,’ ‘ Prince and Pauper,’ Andersen’s and | all works of the imagination. But to treat it as a 
Grimm’s tales, Hawthorne’s ‘ Wonder Book ’—fic- | text-book on history, geology, astronomy, and other 
tion every one. Adults are no less busy over fiction, | sciences, miraculously prepared many centuries in 
and this whatever language they read. For the mas- | advance of the time when it could be understood, is 
terpiece of every literature is a fiction. Witness | to do violence to it and to any tenable theory of in- 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, Vergil, Dante, Shake- | spiration. The Bible is a library revealing the mind 
speare, Milton, Goethe and Schiller, Browning and | of God through prophets who had divine insight and 
Tennyson, Walter Scott, and the innumerable train | used all forms of literature to make known what they 
of the novelists, who find readers by hundreds where saw. It should be taught to children as prophets 







































































historians and scientists scarce find units. spoke and wrote it.” 

“ Are all of these works of the imagination false 
and pernicious, and is this universal preference of the 
reading world only another proof of man’s degener- 
acy? By no means. Fiction is a normal instrument 
for delighting, instructing, inspiring, and ennobling. 
It is the readiest vehicle for conveying truth. .. . 

“Tt is of the utmost consequence that we ascer- 
tain just what sort of truth is to be recognized in 
each portion of the Scriptures. Many ridiculous mis- | 
takes, and not a few disastrous ones, have arisen 
from confusion here. The story of woman’s creation 
will forever remain a divine statement of the most 
blessed fact in social life, the identification of hus- 
band and wife. But when admitted to be an alle- party to The Hague Convention, and has no repre- 
gory, it at once ceases to be a bludgeon to be used 00 | sentatives in the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
the head of the anthropologist who is honestly in- | The Convention is what is ordinarily considered a, 
vestigating the origin of the human species.” ‘ 











IS THE HAGUE COURT NOW OPEN TO ALL 
THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD? 
From the Advocate of Peace, Boston. 

There is one fact connected with the appearance of 
Venezuela before The Hague Court, in the preferen- 
tial treatment case, that is of the greatest signifi- 
cance, but has as yet received practically no attention. 
This fact is brought out strongly though somewhat 
indirectly in the instructive article by Hon. Wayne 
MacVeagh in the December North American Review 
| on “ The Value of the Venezuela Arbitration.” 

It will be remembered that Venezuela is not a 


































































































7) : . ; h closed convention, to which others may be admitted 
1e — Congregationalist [Twelfth month] | only at the will of the signatory powers. None of 
comments: 





oc : :, 7 : i the South American States, though a treaty of adhe- 
The stories of the Old Testament do —_ ners rence to The Hague Conventions was signed by their 

to be labeled as parables. But many Christian teach- representatives at Mexico City, have as yet been 
ers have yet to learn their full use in imparting di- | 04 .tted as parties to the Conventions . 
vine truth. To attempt to explain the first chapters The appearance of Venezuela therefore before the 
of Genesis in accordance with scientific facts of com- rhsis Ge semen with hols of the siniiiendileni of 
paratively recent discovery of which the child learns Vd een r . ei ta - : 
a as eat eae 3 c powers of the first rank—which are parties to 
in school, is to confuse his ideas of religion and weak- She. Deurecistion tanlen eishc tt eee eneihidad tn af 
en his confidence in the Bible as interpreting the cihiteanitinanry Jadatueh., thee tii en: healed 1 = ht 
voice of conscience. To present to him these chap- “ t t the be ¢ tl adieine The cic ng 
ters as the sublime poem of creation is to open to i gi ‘oh h - aa “ oe re h © mgnatory 
him the mysteries of the being of God in his world. i - ra , ‘low pease Gnade d emu The 
It will not increase the child’s reverence for the Bible - ones taey 8 owed her to do so, waa © far = 
to tell him that its trustworthiness depends on evi- eee objections whatever, is certain to 
dence that Jonah in the belly of a sea monster wrote | ““Y° far-reaching epee. petit 
a song, which is mainly a mosaic of sentences from Mr. MacVeagh considers the value of the Vene- 
the Psalms, some of which were written centuries af- | 2u¢la arbitration to consist not chiefly in the nature 
ter Jonah’s time. But let the story-teller have his of the question to be decided—though this he does 
place, tell the child that Jonah stands for God’s peo- not underrate—but in the fact that it will “ increase 
ple fleeing from duty to which they were faithless, | the dignity and enlarge the usefulness of the great 
and that the monster is Babylon, which swallowed Court of Peace,” that it will extend more fully the 
them and let them go forth again, and he will under- | reign of law and justice in the relations of the Euro- 
stand the wonderful meaning and message of the an- | pean nations to the South American republics, pre- 
cient story. He will not be deeply impressed by your | vent aggression and violence against them, and thus 
knowledge or your ability if you tell him he must be- | contribute very materially to the pacific develop- 
lieve that Job in the agonies of disease sat around | ment of Central and South America. 
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If this is a true interpretation, or marks out the 
line of a true interpretation, of the value of this arbi- 
tration, as we are inclined to think it does, then the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Hague Court, 
through the action of the ten signatory powers in ap- 
pearing before its bar with an outside power on terms 
of equality, is now finally open to all the nations of 
Central and South America, and indeed of all the 
world. Any one of them may ask any signatory gov- 
ernment, or any other with which it may have a con- 
troversy, to go to The Hague for settlement, with rea- 
sénable assurance that no technical advantage will be 
taken of the fact that it is not yet a party to the con- 
vention in order to exclude it from a hearing before 
this great tribunal. 

It is true that the Venezuela arbitration is only a 
single case; but it is a case of such character, be- 
cause of the number of nations taking part in it, as 
will go a long way to establish a precedent which 
it will not be easy hereafter to set aside. It will be 
difficult ever again to close the tribunal to any appel- 
lant whatever. 

The opening of the Court in this indirect way to 
the whole family of nations means even more than if 
it had occurred in a formal and technical way, as will 
doubtless be the case in any event before many years. 
This extension of the sphere of the Permanent Inter- 
national Court in this way without any formal action 
is in harmony with the manner in which law and the 
institutions of law have always spontaneously ex- 
tended themselves so as to cover new and contiguous 
ground. It is, furthermore, an impressive evidence of 
the increasing power of the sense of justice and 
equity in the international sphere where heretofore 
brutal violence and lawlessness have held such large 
sway. It is at bottom this enlarged sense of justice 
and right which is bringing the new World Court 
into such rapid use, and will in a comparatively brief 
period extend its authority and beneficent influence 
not only theoretically, but also actually, over the 
whole sphere of international activities. 


CONVENTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in National Rifles’ 
Armory Hall, Washington, D. C., Second month 11th to 17th, 
inclusive. 

The program is to consist of an evening with the National 
officers, one with philanthropists, and one with sociologists, 
when men and women foremost along these various lines of 
thought will be heard. 

There will be an afternoon and evening devoted to Colorado 
speakers. Woman suffrage has been tried for ten years in 
Colorado, and some of the State’s most eminent citizens are 
coming to Washington to this convention to tell how it has 
worked. 

Congressional hearings will be given woman suffrage on the 
morning of the 16th. 

On Second-day afternoon, at 2.30, there will be a reception 
to the delegates at the White House, and at 4.00 o’clock, on the 
same day, the delegates will be received by Clara Barton, at 
her own home. Clara Barton has a large collection of medals 
and flags which have been presented to her for her services by 
many nations which will make a visit to her home of special 
interest. 

The hotel headquarters will be the Shoreham. One and one- 
third railroad fare. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE PUBLICATIONS. 


In his annual report to the Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College, President Swain reports faculty publications as 
follows: Ex-President Magill has in hand, “ French Dramatic 
Masterpieces,” in several volumes; “ Sixty-three Years in the 
Life of a Teacher; ” “Early History of Swarthmore College.” 
One of the great sources of influence of a college is the publi- 
cations of its faculty. I give below a brief statement of arti- 
cles and other publications of the faculty of Swarthmore Col- 
lege during the past twelve months. Some of these are of a 
scientific and others of a popular nature. 

Dean Bond has published the following in the Frrenps’ In- 
TELLIGENCER: “ Spiritual Realities,” “The Father’s Business,” 
“Reality of Religion,” “Letters from Woodbrooke Summer 
Settlement in England,” “ Medicine of Life.” 

Prof. Jesse Holmes: “Adult Series of Lessons for First-day 
School,” Series 1903, 44 lessons on the “ Apostolic Age”; “ Dis- 
cussion of Graded Schools of Lessons for Friends’ First-day 
School” in INTELLIGENCER; Several reports of Friends’ com- 
mittee in extension work; also an extended article for Cyclo- 
pedia on temperance (in press). 

Prof. Spencer Trotter: “Geography of Commerce,” text- 
book, published by Macmillan Company; “Some Nova Scotia 
Birds.” Notes on the ornithological observations of Peter 
Kalm. 

Prof. John Russell Hayes: “A Disciple of Keats,” “ Lionel 
Johnson, a Celtic Poet,” both in The Booklover. 

President Swain: “ Inaugural Address,” published by Swarth- 
more College. “ Elimination of Idleness in Students,” Proceed- 
ings of National Association of State University Presidents. 
“Addtess to National Educational Association,” Proceedings of 
National Education Association. “Address before Alumni,” 
published by Swarthmore College. Several addresses published 
in whole or in part in the INTELLIGENCER and public press. 

Prof. George A. Hoadley: “ Elementary Practical Measure- 
ments in Magnetism and Electricity.” Book in press. 

Prof. Gellert Alleman: “The Actions of Various Chemicals 
on Wood to Prevent Decay ” (now in press). 

Other investigations, partly completed, have to deal with 
“The Relative Value of Fuel and Coking Coals, together with 


the By-Products Obtained from Each when Coked in Different 
By-Product Ovens.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SoLEBURY, PA.—The following address was delivered at a 
meeting of Solebury Young Friends’ Association, First month 
10th, 1904: 

THE QUAKER AS A CITIZEN. 


What I am about to say to you is neither new nor original. 
It consists of facts already familiar. They are the common 
heritage of each member of our Society. At a time when men 
say that our numbers are decreasing, that our work is done, 
it is to the discouraged that I wish to speak. Because it is 
claimed that the principles of the seventeenth century fail to 
meet the evils of the twentieth, it may be of value to trace 
their influence in the past upon our form of government and 
our social organism. Because the great part played in public 
affairs by our Society in the formative period of our country 
is almost neglected in our teachings it is important to recall 
some pages of history which we should not willingly let die. 

The writings of Thomas Carlyle convey a message too much 
neglected at the present day. Hero-worship is out of date. 
The methods of study in our schools are scientific. The truths 
of science are looked upon as the basis of all knowledge; the 
laws of chemistry as the foundation of all being. The new 
historians tell us that national character is the result of cireum- 
stances. Language is the effect of climate on the trachea. 
Literature is the product of the environment. Great men are 
not causes, but results. The lives of Confucius, of Mohammed, 
of Ignatius Loyola, of Martin Luther, of Abraham Lincoln, are 
only incident to dates and events. In our search for the facts 
of nature we undervalue the greatest fact of life, the influence 
of great souls upon their fellow-men. Men sacrifice their lives 
gladly for the advancement of science, yet the work of one of 
these men has meant more to the race than any bacteria ever 
spawned. There can be no finite comparison between mind 
and matter. 

This is a mistake which Quakers have never made. They 
have recognized the force of noble lives. They have sought to 


make each of their members a model citizen of an ideal state. 
: They have been the apostles of applied religion. They have 
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aimed to put principles into practice, to make life purer, to re- 
model society upon the Golden Rule. They have tried to bring 
religion from the church to the home, to abolish formal wor- 
ship, but carry its spirit into daily life. No great moral ad- 
vance in two hundred years has lacked their support; they 
have influenced ministries, and left their impress upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


George Fox began his work in an era of great men and 
great events. The time of Shakespeare and Bacon, Milton and 
Cervantes, Cromwell and Hampden, held no room for medioc- 
rity. The mark which he made upon that age proves the 
power of the man. It was an age of intolerance. The formal- 
ism of Laud gave place to the despotism of the Protectorate. 
A bloodthirsty theocracy enforced its mandates by martial 
law. Fox felt inspired to protest against the Protestants, to 
reform the Reformers, to make religion free to all. His say- 
ing that “all men are members of the family of the All-Father 
and are brothers ” seems trite to us now. At that time it was 
anarchy, either in politics or religion. Dante’s most roseate 
dream was of a universal empire with one divinely-anointed 
sovereign. A monarchy was the only form of government rec- 
ognized. Distinctions of rank were absolute. Commoner and 
peer called Magna Charta the palladium of English liberty, 
but the declaration a century later that “all men are created 
free and equal” would have been to them the ravings of a 
maniac. It ‘is small wonder that a sect holding such views 
should have been regarded as anarchists. To the “ divinely- 
elect ” equality in religion was more hateful than heresy. The 
charge of “ rudeness” leveled at the early Friends comes with 
poor grace from men who had carried fire and sword through 
every cathedral town in England, desecrated churches, and 
wantonly destroyed the most precious works of art. 


As the complement of a state without a king, the Quakers 
offered a church without a bishop. They substituted a gospel 
of hope for one of predestination and despair. Then, as now, 
they were practical idealists. Their goal has ever been an ideal 
social state rather than a theology, right living in this world 
rather than selfish preparation for the next. They have no 
creed. Even the doctrine of the Inner Light was not original 
with them; and they have ever sought faith and works rather 
than theology. Protesting alike against the excesses of Laud 
and Barebones, their reversion to the simplicity of the primi- 
tive church renewed its spirit. 

But, unlike all other sects, in an age of intolerance they prac- 
ticed toleration. Force was never used by their missionaries. 
They have never been charged with bigotry or ambition. They 
have even discouraged proselyting of any kind. Their aim has 
been to teach, by their own lives, the passive virtues. The 
method of Christ proved by his sufferings the value of his 
teachings. The perseverance and quiet suffering of the Quak- 
ers in England and Massachusetts awoke the sympathy of hu- 
manity. Their blood has stained the Puritan with an eternal 
reproach. Winthrop and Endicott sought “freedom to wor- 
ship God,” but it was of them that Giles Corey and his fellow- 
martyrs bought the religious liberty of America. 

The history of the Society is a record of sacrifice. Always 
in the minority, they have walked through paths of failure to 
victories which they did not live to see, and fame which they 
did not covet. The power of individuality is nowhere better 
shown. Their practical views have made them seekers for 
ideal citizenship. ‘They have been the advance guard, the for- 
lorn hope of each great stride in civic progress. To draw sword 
before the battle becomes popular, to strike the first blow 
against accepted evils is not a pleasant task. The burning 
road which was trod by Dante, by Socrates, and by Jesus of 
Nazareth, is no pathway for the faint of heart. Those that 
walk therein must sacrifice ambition, popularity, love itself, 
for hatred and misunderstanding. It is theirs to fight a hope- 
less battle, to die defeated with their work unfinished, the 
knowledge of failure upon their hearts. Not for them the sol- 
dier’s couch of glory, but alone, deserted, broken by those they 
sought to aid, only that supreme prayer of disappointment, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” As 
always the greatest force has been unselfishness. John Bright 
wrote, “I venture to say that probably more than any other 
body, within its borders and in its service personal ambition is 
practically unknown.” Its members have been picked men, 
and they have fixed their mark indelibly upon our national 
life. 

At a time still echoing with the thunder of Cromwell’s guns 
they were protesting against imprisonment for debt and against 
capital punishment for small offenses. They recognized the 
equality of women in the meeting house and the ministry. In 
an age of fawning upon the great they made no obeisances, 
used rfo titles, stood covered in the presence of the king. In 
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a time of clipped currency, false weights and public bribery 
they sought to establish uniform prices and business honesty. 
In the most depraved court of any English king they _ 
tested against oaths, immorality, and extravagance of life. 
We affirm in courts of justice to-day because our fathers won 
the right after fifty years of stubborn struggle from the 
British Crown. Reform, not revenge, is the basis of criminal 
law, won Jargely by the testimonies of Friends. The cause of 
prison reform, the redemption of the fallen, spells the name of 
Elizabeth Fry. The initiative and referendum, the elective 
judiciary, every feature of the most advanced form of govern- 
ment to-day is to be found in the constitution which William 
Penn drew up for his model State. Eight years before the 
witchcraft murders in Massachusetts, in the first and only trial 
in this State, a Pennsylvania jury refused to convict. The 
Massachusetts Quakers won religious liberty for America; in 
1689 the Bradford trial in Philadelphia established forever the 
liberty of the press. In 1688 Germantown Monthly Meeting 
made the first recorded protest against the “ buying and keep- 
ing of negroes.” The Toleration Act of 1689 in England was 
largely due to the efforts of William Penn. In 1685 Burlington 
Yearly Meeting protested against the sale of rum to the In- 
dians. The first land purchased from the Indians was in Bucks 
County in 1682. The Indians were consistently befriended by 
the Quakers, and the control of the Assembly, which had been 
administered wisely and well by the Quakers for seventy-four 
years, was lost in 1756 because they refused to countenance a 
barbaric war upon their red brethren. 


Their own good government, and their peace principles, made 
them hesitate to embrace the Revolution. The story of Ameri- 
can independence would be far different, however, without the 
names of John Dickinson, for eight years preceding the Declara- 
tion the foremost patriot of America; of John Fothergill, 
whose influence with Pitt and Dartmouth nearly effected a re- 
conciliation; of Nathaniel Greene, the conqueror of the Caro- 
linas; of Thomas Mifflin, the friend of Washington and Presi- 
dent of the Colonies; of Lydia Darrah, who saved the army at 
Valley Forge; of Betsy Ross, who gave to it the Stars and 
Stripes, and of Charles Thompson, Secretary of the Continental 
Congress. In 1799 the first public waterworks of Philadelphia 
were established, and the city saved from the ravages of the 
plague, largely by the work of Friends. 


In more recent times the part played by our Society in the 
abolition of slavery is a matter of public history. In the cause 
of temperance, in the field of peace and arbitration, our mem- 
bers are doing a great and unselfish work. As leaders in such 
movements they have incurred hatred, injury and abuse, but 
they have never stopped to count the cost. They were leaders 
in the fight for popular education, and their schools did splenr 
did service at a time when such facilities were all too few. 
For a long time they neglected higher education to an extent 
which has seriously crippled their usefulness, but the present 
equipment of school and college testifies nobly to their awak- 
ened zeal. The poor of England, in work-house or in factory, 
owe to John Bright and his colleagues a series of statutes 
which is a lasting monument to his ability and his devotion. 
Ranked with Chatham and Burke and Giadstone and Disraeli, 
among the greatest of England’s statesmen, public applause 
never closed his heart to the cry of suffering humanity. The 
voice which held the House of Commons spell-bound vibrated 
in sympathy with the heart-beats of the world. 

As an individual the Quaker is the typical American. He is 
industrious, frugal, honest. His religion is blended with his 
life. He pays his taxes and tills his fields, at peace with all 
men. His children are much better educated than those of the 
average citizen in the same circumstances. His fence-rows are 
in order, his roads repaired, his cattle well-fed. Neither the 
poor-house nor the jail are needed in any Quaker community. 

This is a small part of the work which our Society has done. 
Has it been worth while? Men say that we are becoming 
fewer, that we are forgetting the plain language and the plain 
dress, that we will be absorbed in the great denominations 
which have made our faith their own. In some ways this is 
true. It is true if we “follow only those flags whose battles 
were won or lost ages ago.” It is true if, unlike our fathers, we 
fear to scandalize the orthodoxy, which, like Memnon, has 
lost the music of its morning and marvels that the world no 
longer listens. It is true if we bow to venerable prejudice and 
vested interest; if we go with the crowd: if we keep silent 
when we ought to speak; if we let the end justify the means 
“for the good of the cause.” There are evils in America to- 
day far worse than those of Rome in the time of Nero, or Eng- 
land in that of Charles II. We cannot fight them with the 
old weapons. We cannot even see them if we gaze only at 
the past. A little judicious persecution might do wonders for 
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our waning faith. English Friends have been able to exert an 
influence upon public affairs which we have thrown away in 
America, and to accomplish more. As a protest against fraud 
in business, corruption in politics, extravagance and vice in so- 
ciety, the body which stands for good citizens is needed more 
than ever. We need a closer study of public questions, prac- 
tical methods, and fewer cranks. We have opportunities which 
others do not enjoy. We are a quiet, peaceful people. The 
false ideals of the strenuous life do not affect us. The great 
thoughts, the great lives, have not been found in crowded 
cities. Of the four books which have moulded our civilization, 
one is the story which was told in the black tents and beside 
the camp-fires of a wandering shepherd people in the valley of 
the Jordan; one is the verse of a blind beggar sitting upon 
the sunny steps of some old temple looking out over the blue 
seas of Greece; one is the soul-struggle of a banished Floren- 
tine; the last and nearest of all to us grew up beside a little 
English river and a shaded walk that led to the cottage of 
Anne Hathaway. 

For two hundred years, unchanged, unchanging, our 
Quaker communities have held the even tenor of their way. 
Here in pleasant Primrose Vale we can be “glad of life be- 
cause it gives us the chance to love and to work and to play 
and to look up at the stars; to spend as much time as we can, 
with body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors.” The princi- 
ples which Fox lived, which Barclay wrote, which were made 
vital and beautiful by the eloquence of Burroughs and the 
verse of Whittier, are too precious to be lightly cast aside. 
The kindly hills which sheltered our fathers still bear our 
meeting-houses as a sacred trust, and in their quiet graveyards 
sleep in the calm serenity of their faith our Quaker dead. 

If we are content to face only the problems that have come 
down to us and are practically solved, I believe our Society, as 
a vital force, will cease to exist. By holding fast to our tradi- 
tions, meeting the new questions fearlessly and aggressively, 1 
believe we can preserve our integrity, and an even larger useful- 
ness. By a conscientious discharge of public as well as private 
duties we can bring into civic affairs as in our homes that un- 
selfish purity of life and purpose which was the dream of Mil- 
ton and the hope of Penn. Exry J. SMIru. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—-The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Joel and Ella Ball, 
First month 21st, 1904. As the evening was very unfavorable, 
the attendance was small. 

The president being absent, our new vice-president, Hannah 
M. Penrose, called the meeting to order, and read the twenty- 
third Psalm. A half hour was given to business, after which 
the literary program was taken up. A poem from the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, “ Pat’s Possessions and Mine,” was 
read by Hannah M. Penrose. A very good reading was given 
by Isaac W. Reeder, “ Keeping Our Friendships in Repair.” 
Current topics were assigned to Emma Shaw, and a very good 
collection was read by her. We enjoyed the reading of an 
essay by Eleanor Foulk on “ True Success,” showing throughout 
the meaning of success and how to attain it. “ How humble 
waiting on the Lord will crown our lives with success; loving 
sympathy for the sufferings of His little ones will bring the 
blessing of success, and earnest labor for others will teach us 
the true value of success.” Sentiments were given, and a short 
silence observed, and the meeting adjourned to meet the 18th 
of Second month, at the home of Frank and Emma Ball. 


A. B. R., Cor. See. 





LIncoLN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met First- 
day afternoon, First month 24th, in Goose Creek Meeting 
House. The attendance was good. The regular officers were 
present. 

The scripture lesson was read by Jesse H. Brown, from the 
fourth chapter of Proverbs. Select readings were given by Mary 
Gregg and Grace Hoge Craven. The former read from “ Bril- 
liants,” by Henry Drummond; the latter read “The Legend 
Beautiful,” from Longfellow’s “Tales of the Wayside Inn.” 
Martha J. Brown recited “ Result of Treating,” a temperance 
appeal, and E. Bentley Gregg recited “ Heaven on Earth,” by 
Alice Cary. The recitations were both given in a finished, 
effectual and pleasing manner. 

The “Church of the Future and Our Attitude Towards It” 
was discussed by George Hoge, Caroline Taylor, Joseph V. 
Nichols and Jesse H. Brown. While this discussion was rever- 
ent and sympathetic, it was also critical and free, prophesying 
that many of the doctrines and practices now in vogue will 
change or pass away entirely, leaving the church more simple 
in form, more united in spirit and better adapted to the needs 
of all the people. Our attitude should be to work earnestly in 





harmony with all the influences that may tend to hasten this 
result. 

The proceedings were interspersed with appropriate hymns, 
sung by the young people, to the edification and pleasure of all, 
and the adjournment came with the general feeling very ap- 
parent that it had been a good meeting. . 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Joel and Mary Borton, First month 2lst, 1904. 
Mabel Davis opened the meeting with a Bible reading. Af- 
ter disposing of the business the prepared program was given, 
it being “An Evening with Whittier.” Blanche Davis recited 
“Telling the Bees.” Annie Filitcraft followed by reading 
“Barclay of Ury.” “Pipes of Lucknow” was read by Flor- 
ence Moore. Anna Bradway prepared and read a paper en- 
titled, “Inner Life of Whittier.” Alice Borton read the pa- 
thetic little story of “ Margarite,” after which Edith Flitcraft 
gave a “quotation quiz.” Though the weather was unpleasant, 
there were thirty-two present. 
MarTHA C. MILLER, Secretary. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


McClure’s Magazine contains an article by Ray Stannard 
Baker on the labor situation in San Francisco, under the head 
of “ A Corner in Labor.” Ida M. Tarbell, backed by documents, 
and with unprejudiced calmness, gives, in the third chapter ot 
her “History of the Standard Oil Company,” Part Two, an 
amazing account of petty persecution. The other articles are 
by John La Farge, whose splendid interpretation of great pic- 
tures of “ War” is the second of his series on “ One Hundred 
Masterpieces of Painting,” and Frank H. Schell, who tells of 
hazardous adventures while “Sketching Under Fire at Antie- 
tam.” 


In the Review of Reviews the Far Eastern crisis and its bear- 
ings on American trade interests are editorially discussed in 
the department devoted to “The Progress of the World; ” 
“ Korea as the Prize of War” is the subject of an illustrated 
article; “The Railways of China” are described; Governor 
Taft’s administration in the Philippines, just closed, is re- 
viewed; Entomologist Howard, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, writes on the Mexican cotton boll weevil, 
which recently caused an extra session of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature, as well as a special appropriation of $250,000 by Con- 
gress; John S. Wise contributes character sketches of 
Generals Gordon and Longstreet; the recent New Or- 
leans meetings of the American Historical, Economic and Po- 
litical Science associations are described; the Panama situation 
and Wall Street’s relation to Presidential politics are treated 
by the editor; and in the Review’s series of illustrated papers 
on American industrial development Philip Eastman con- 
tributes an account of “ Windmill Irrigation in Kansas.” 
Many other timely topics are covered by the cartoon depart- 
ment and by the “ Leading Articles of the Month,” “ Periodicals 
Reviewed,” “ New Books,” ete. 

There is a suggestion for all girls and boys who live where 
snow falls in “ The Birds’ Breakfast-table ” in the St. Nicholas 
for Second month, telling how many Hudson River valley birds 
are fed winter after winter at Cherrycroft. Cherrycroft is the 
home of Amelia E. Barr, the writer, and stands ou the banks 
of the Hudson, near Cornwall. The hospitality of Cherrycroft 
is so widely known among its bird neighbors near and far that 
every fall Amelia E. Barr lays in grain, corn, and hickory-nuts 
by the bushel to provide for her feathered guests. Among the 
interesting incidents of this pretty hospitality Isabel Gordon 
Curtis recounts the appreciation of Cherrycroft’s generosity 
shown during the blizzard of 1888. The number is rich in pic- 
tures of quaint little men and women of long ago in illustration 
of the articles, “The Baby’s Cap” and “The Story of the 
Glove.” There is a story of “Alligator Hunting,” the second 
installment of “ Japanese Athletics for Boys,” “Our Northern 
Neighbors’ Winter Sports.” 





The North American Review for Second month has “ Interna- 
tional Arbitration Made Attractive,’ Wayne MacVeagh; the 
“ Carnegie Institution,” Prof. Simon Newcomb; “ Causes of the 
High Prices of Cotton,” Daniel J. Sully; “Canada and Reei- 
procity,” John Carlton, M.P.; “ Religious Associations and the 
French Government,” the Abbé Felix Klein; “ Zanardelli’s Ser- 
vices to Italy,” Dr. Guido Biagi; “ Poetry and Poets of Amer- 
ica,” II., Churton Collins; “The Son of Royal Langbrith,’ IL.. 
W. D. Howells. 
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NURSERY-MADE DRUNKARDS. 

The origin of tippling, says an editorial writer, in The Hos- 
pital, may sometimes be traced back to nursery habits. This 
is putting it mildly. The whole fact is that much of the drun- 
kenness commonly considered hereditary is due to defective 
training in childhood. 

In this the mother who neglects her child is less at fault than 
the well-meaning but thoughtless one who overindulges in kind- 
ness. The boy who is permitted to immediately relieve every 
internal discomfort by putting something into his stomach is 
acquiring the habit that in a little different form is known as 
drunkenness. 

These sensations of emptiness or faintness grow as they are 
pampered. it is but a short step from the biscuit and candy 
habit to tobacco and a still shorter one from tobacco to strong 
drink. 

It may seem to those who know the liquor habit only super- 
ficially that this stomach uneasiness can have little to do with 
it, and that the real source is in desire for exhilaration of 
spirit, for wayward sociability and in general cussedness. 

But the man who knows what the thing is—knows it so well 
that he has tried to analyze it and master it—will tell you 
that the craving which he now seeks to satisfy with liquor is 
precisely the same as that which in his childhood was pampered 
by “ piecing.” 

No fact is more clearly recognized and more seriously consid- 
ered at all the properly managed drink cures than this very 
stomach craving. 

The cure will take the whiskey out of a man and to a large 
degree restore his nervous system, but this constantly-recur- 
ring longing for something in the stomach must be fought off 
by the man himself. 

Gold cure graduates meet it in different ways, some by sip- 
ping waters, others by returning to first practices and nibbling 
candy cr crackers, and some others, though few, bravely 
ignoring the uneasiness. Not until this longing is mastered is 
the cure complete. 

Of course, not all children who are permitted to freely pam- 
per their stomachs become drunkards, not liquor drunkards, at 
least. 

Other conditions may be lacking to make them that. 

But the tinder is prepared, and if it never comes into contact 
with the match, it is good luck more than anything else.— 
Cleveland Press. 


Governor Bates of Massachusetts, in recommending woman 
suffrage in his message to the Legislature, has followed in the 
steps not only of a long line of Governors of Massachusetts 
—Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, Butler, Long, Ames and Green- 
halge—but also in the footsteps of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
recommended woman suffrage in his message to the Legisla- 
ture when Governor of New York, thereby creating a great 
crackling among the dry bones of conservatism. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


ly Meeting: 


' 
FIRST-DPAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
i 


Under care of 
Meeting: 


Philadelphia Monthly 


Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 11.30 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


First- 


Pa., at 


invited. 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Second 
8 p.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 


day School, 9.30 a.m. ican Purity 
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month 6th 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association at 


[Second month 6, 1904. 


IN MEADOWS BY THE BRANDYWINE. 


O Memory, call back the hours 

Of childhood’s days among the flowers 
That grew in gardens, sweet and old, 
Beneath those skies of misty gold 
That made the summers seem divine 
In meadows by the Brandywine. 


Call back the breezes, warm and sweet, 
That drowsed across the yellow wheat, 
And made the sylvan hollows ring 
With music light as dryads sing, 

With music taint and fairy-fine, 

In meadows by the Brandywine. 


Dear Memory, call back again 

The soft and silver wraiths of rain 
That bent the buttercups and swayed 
The sleepy clover-heads, and made 
The hosts of dancing daisies shine 

In meadows by the Brandywine. 


Call back the glow-worm’s elfin fire 
That wavered where the marshy choir 
Made reedy music ghostly-light 
Across the fragrance of the night, 

Till lucent stars began to shine 

O’er meadows by the Brandywine. 


O far, sweet hours, what strange regret 
Brings tears for you to-night, while yet 
I would not have your magic be 

More than a dream,—a dream,—-to me, 
A dream of vanished hours divine 

In meadows by the Brandywine! 


—John Russell Hayes, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The tongue can speak a word whose speed, 

Says the Chinese, outstrips the steed. 

While Arab sage doth this impart: 

The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart. 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

Tho’ feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue. 

The sacred writer crowns the whole, 

Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul. 
—Philip B. Strong. 


* * 


What do we need in religion? Greater clearness and great- 
er breadth, a sharper faith and a larger expectation. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


First- 


Second month 5th (Sixth-day).—Dr. Jo- 
seph S. Walton will deliver an address 
in the new meeting house, Lansdowne, 

8 o'clock. 

Essence of the Quaker Faith.” 


Subject, “ The 
All are 


(Seventh-day) .— 


Second month 6th (Seventh-day).—Twen- 
ty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
Alliance at 8 pm., in 


Friends’ Meeting House, Schermerhorn 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


Second month 6th (Seventh-day).—New 
York Monthly Meeting, at Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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